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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
The original ‘House of Industry’? and its Founder. 
(Continued from page 740.) 

On the 22d of Eighth month, 1797, four of 
the company met. “The accounts of those 
on the last appointments were produced. 
The calamity (yellow fever) which then pre- 
vailed, rendered any new arrangement im- 
practicable. Before Mary Wheeler, Eliza- 
beth Marshall and Ann Parrish left the 
city, they distributed cash and preduce to 
such as they thought would be most likely to 
suffer during the absence of the company. 
Elizabeth Clark and Mary Wheeler were 
the only members of the association likely to 
remain in town. One key of the storeroom 
was left in care of Elizabeth Clark, and the 
other with Rose Lowry, who kindly offered 
to assist them. A number of indigent fami- 
lies who came under notice, were recom- 
mended to the City Commissioners, and a 
weekly allowance was procured for them.” 
In consequence of the fever, there appears to 
have been no meeting from the above date 
until the 16th of Tenth month. 

Upon the return of the fearful malady, 
which in 1793 had visited our city, the pa- 
rents of Ann Parrish removed to the country, 
and there remained until the danger was 
past. She, of course, accompanied them, but 
nevertheless, felt called upon to visit occa- 
sionally the city, and as appears from one of 





her letters, she experienced “peace and 
strength to be the reward of this little act of 
obedience. Yet (she continues) I believe it 
safest to return to the parental roof, and try 
the fleece every way. The storeroom is 
empty, and the applications of the poor fre- 
quent. How are we to act in this case? 
The infant we had out to nurse is brought 
home to its parents. The poor babe sur- 
prised me by extending its little arms to 
come to me from its mother, and weeping so 
much when taken from me as to oblige me 
to receive it again, though at last compelled 
to leave it. : ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“ Meeting this morning was opened by C. 
Cook, in supplication. M. Routh followed in 
lively and encouraging testimony even to 
the ‘little ones,’ who were come to this sol- 
emnity. The disease is increasing, but I am 
mercifully preserved from fear. Pray for 
me, my dear, that 1 may bow to every dis- 
posal of Unerring Wisdom in humble resig- 
natior, and so conduct during my stay in the 
city as to bring no reproach on the noble 
cause of Truth.” After the abatement of 
the fever, the Sisters again resumed their 
duties with diligence. The Society was now 
favorably known in the community. That 
it had done and was doing much good ser- 
vice, those who at the outset opposed the 
movement freely admitted. At a meeting 
held on the 16th of Eleventh month, 1798, 
the commissioners who had been appointed 
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by the Governor of the State to relieve the | 
suffering poor, during the prevalence of the 
f:ver, present: d to the Society “ five hundred 
dollars, and ten pounds assorted meal,” to be 
disposed of as thought best, asking, in return, 
that the Sisters rence: an accurate account 
of the distribution o. said money and meal ; 
—on the 14th of Twelfth month, two hun- 
dred dollars were received from a private as- 
sociation per hands of Samuel Coates, to be 
disposed in lke manner, and one week 
thereafter, the Mayor of the city presented 
himself at a meeting of the association, and 
left with its members a sum of money “ for 
the benefit of indigent persons who had suf- 
fered by the late fever.” On the 15th of 
First month, 1798, $200 additional were 
handed in by the commissioners aforesaid, 
and an addresss was read by Robert Wharton, 
Chairman of the Board, expressive of their 
approbation as {to the manner in which the 
$500 donated in the early part of the season, 
had been distributed. Over 350 families 
had been “ more or less relieved by the gen- 
erous gift of the commissioners.” It will be 
observed by the reader, that the members of 
the “ Female Society ” had been devoting 
themselves almost exclusively to visiting the 
sick and poor at their homes (if homes they 
could be called), and in some instances, ma- 
terial was left (with those able to work), to 
be made into garments for which they were 
liberally paid; but the founder of the So- 
ciety desired to extend its sphere of useful- 
ness. To encourage and promote industry 
was announced as one of the primary objecta 
of the association. She therefore proposed 
the following plan for the consideration of 
her co-laborers, which was placed upon the 
minutes, at a meeting held in the Second 
month, 1798. “ Having had frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing the difficulties many of 
the poor labor under who take work to their 
own homes, owing to the smallness of their 
rooms, want of fuel, and embarassment from 
their young children, we are induced to be- 
lieve a benefit would arise from providing a 
house containing several commodious apart- 
ments, purchasing flax, wool, some large and 
small wheels, and other utensils necessary in 
spinuing, and appropriating one of the rooms 
and such utensils to the use of a number of 
spinners, who might all be made comfortable 
by one fire, and be supplied with food at a 
much lower rate than would be possible by 
distributing a portion to each family. The 
‘resque’ there would be in trusting wheels to 
many who apply for work, on account of 
seizure for rent, or other debts, besides the 
impossibility of ascertaining the honesty of 
all who would be employed, would be entirely 
removed. Thus we could distinguish between 


the industrious and those who are not, and be 
more likely to be freed from the importunities 
of idlers. We also propose that one, two or 
more elderly women, who are incapable of 


Jaborious employment, have a care over the 


children on the days when their mothers 
are employed in spinnirg ; that they prepare 
the food both for parents and children, and 
attend to whatever other business may be 
found necessary. There are now under our 
care a number of ancient women, whose in- 
firmities disable them from almost every 
kind of work except knitting, who might 
also have the comfort of a warm room during 
the day. A committee should be appointed 
weekly to distribute the flax, both to those 
employed at the house and at their dwellings, 
and daily to superintend the business.” 

On the 26th of Third month, “The So- 
ciety had the company of our valued friend 
Mary Prior, from England, with several 
other ministers and elders.” The clerk re- 
cords as follows: “ We hope the testimonies 
borne by our dear European Friend, and 
others, will animate and encourage us to re- 
new our confidence in that All-sufficient 
Being, for the promotion of whose honor, 
and in acknowledgement of favors received, 
we propose to begin our work, asking for His 
blessing on our labors. May those who have 
passed through trials, and received their re- 
ward at the close of the third season, take their 
younger sisters by the hand, and thus united 
offer the tribute of grateful praise, and look 
forward to another winter when new pros- 
pects open to our view, in humble trust that 
He who has hitherto amply furnished the 
means, will, if the engagement is rightly en- 
tered into, continue thus to favor us.” 

Fourth mo. 5th. “The plan proposed for 
employing the poor, was adopted at this 
meeting, and subscriptions solicited from the 
members, who are desired to interest their 
friends in the movement.” A committee 
was appointed at this time to rent some suita- 
ble house, and on Fourth mo. 12th, they re 
ported having rented a property for $100 a 
year, and $10 per month for an additional 
room, to be given up when wanted. The 
committee was authorized to purchase fuel 
for the use of the house. 

The building above mentioned as rented by 
the Committee, is still standing as one of the 
old landmarks of the city. It is located on 
the west side of Mickle’s court, running south 
from Arch St., above Second St., and is be 
lieved to have been built early in the eigh- 
teenth century by Wm. Chancellor, sail- 
maker, for the manufacture of sails. Sam- 
uel Mickle, after whom the court was named, 
subsequently purchased the property, and 
used it for his coach-house. His daughter 
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inherited his estate and married Joseph Fox, 
a Friend, who, during the Revolutionary 
war, became barrack-master, and appropriat- 
ed this house to army purposes. For more 
than half a century a clubstable and car- 
riage-house have been upon the premises, 
yet through all these changes the front of the 
building retains its primitive appearance. 

Under date of Fourth monta 26th, 1798, 
we find upon the Minute-book a draft of the 
following letter, sent to the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia: “The Female Association offer 
their acknowledgements to Hilary Baker for 
the confidence placed in them, and convey to 
him a statement of the distribution of one 
hundred and thirty-two pounds entrusted to 
them, with which they have relieved such 
descriptions of persons as they thought would 
meet his approval and the approval of those 
minds who, though at a distance from the 
scene of suffering, could sympathize with the 
afflicted. A number of widows and fafherless 
children have partaken of a donation, which 
furnished the means of procuring warmth 
and comfort to some cheerless dwellings.” 
From the statement alluded to, it appears 
upwards of one hundred pounds were dis- 
tributed in cash among 73 widows with families 
of young children, eight of whom used the 
amount given them “ to replenish their little 
shops.” The balance of the funds was ex- 
pended in clothing, and 106 persons in all 
were assisted, 

On the 25th of Twelfth month, 1798, the 


Committee on Employment reported, that’ 


“The House designated for spinners is now 
ready for them.” At the same time the fol- 
lowing rules, to be observed by spinners and 
for the regulation of the house, were ap- 
proved. 

“Ist. It is particularly desired that you 

(the spinners) come clean and decent, and 
that those who bring children, shall not 
neglect to comb and wash them before com- 
ing, so as to have them as neat as possible. 
Also be careful to come early. 
_ “2d. No conversation is to be allowed dur- 
ing meals, and as little as possible at all 
other times. After sitting down to table, we 
desire all to pause, in order to recollect from 
whom all our blessings flow, and in rising to 
observe a quiet, urderly deportment. 

“3d. None are to leave the spinning-room 
on account of their children, unless called for, 
as a comfortable room will be provided and 
every necessary care taken of them. ‘This 
will enable their mothers to attend to work 
without interruption. 

“4th. As none will be admitted to the 
House on Seventh-days, it is particularly re- 
quested that you will then do your washing 
and other business, that you may be at liber- 


ty to come every day the house is open. As 
this Institution is intended solely for your 
benefit, it is expected all will comply with 
these regulations, and it is further requested 
you will observe a quiet, orderly manner on 
leaving the House.” 

Rules for the regulation of the House. 

“ist. The housekeeper is desired to make 
the fires early in the morning, that the rooms 
may be comfortable to receive the spinners 
and their children, and to endeavor to have 
breakfast precisely at eight. The breakfast 
will consist either of cocoa or chocolate, 
prepared with milk and sugar, and poured 
into bowls before the people are called, ob- 
serving to place a slice of bread to each bow], 
and one or two pitchers of chocolate and a 
couple of plates of bread, on the table; the 
children to be served by their nurses after 
their mothers have retired from the table. 
A piece of bread or cold pudding is to be 
given them between meals, at 11 o'clock in 
the morning and four in the afternoon. 

“9d. Dinner is to be ready at half-past 
twelve o’clock. On Second and Fifth days, 
there is to be soup made, rich and nourishing, 
with meat and vegetables ; and on those days 
a baked pudding of rice or Indian meal; and 
on other days either hash, stirred or fried 
meal, with one or two dishes of vegetables. 

“3d. Supper is to be on the table at seven 
o’clock, which, on Second and Fifth days, 
will consist of Indian mush sweetened with 
two tablespoonsful of molasses, on their plates, 
or of a bowl of milk. Two or three dishes of 
mush are to be placed on the table before the 
people are invited to supper. On the other 
days of the week tea will be given, with bread 
on two or three plates, as necessity requires, 
the attending Committee taking charge of 
pouring out thé tea. The children will have 
supper in their own room, and the same food 
as their parents. 

“4th. Before the women rise from table 
in the evening, one of the Committee is to 
read either a chapter in the Bible or a page 
or two out of some other book adapted to their 
situation and capacities; having the lessons 
always concluded upon before going to 
table. It is recommended that one of the at- 
tending Committee stand at the top of the 
stairs, and another below, to preserve order 
when the women are going to and returning 
from meals. 

“Sth. Every evening, when the women and 
children have left the House, those who are 
appointed to the care of it are to sweep the 
rooms and put them in neat order; and on 
Seventh day, the spinning-room, kitchen and 
children’s room, sha]! be scrubbed. 

“6th. Theattending Committee will giveyou 
flax, and open ar account in a book with 
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each spinner; reel the yarn, and settle the 
accounts weekly on Sixth-day evening, be- 
fore going to supper. The Committee will 
also attend to filling, trimming and lighting 
the lamps, superintend the cooking, and have 
the table in order. They are to see that the 
children are attended to, to preserve order 
throughout the House, and to see that the 
fires are safe before they leave. 

“7th. When our friends call, or persons 
come on business to the House, and desire in- 
formation respecting the Institution, the Com- 
mittee are requested to communicate with 
them in the Committee-room, that the atten- 
tion of the spinners may not be taken from 
their work by conversation in the apart- 
ment.” 

The Minutes under date of Third month 
5th, 1799, inform that “the number of wo- 
men employed last week did not exceed six. 
Thread and yarn sold amounted to 1 pound 
10 shillings 5} pence. Donations were re- 
ceived as follows: From Sarah Archer, five 
dollars; from the Young Men’s Inspecting 
Committee, 12 pairs of children’s stockings, 
7 pairs of shoes and several yards of coating ; 
from J. S. Moore, Clerk of the Market, five 
quarters of mutton.” 

(To be continued.) 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
“STRENGTHEN THE BRETHREN.” 


The article with this title which appeared 
in the Intelligencer of First month 7th, so 
thoroughly meets the witness in my soul, that 
it seems but a spiritual echo of my own feel- 
ing, and awakens lively, heartfelt desires, that 
the little ones amongst us may indeed he ten- 
derly and wisely cared for. 

The deep and solemn responsibility of the 
calling, and the humiliating sense of unwor- 
thiness, which keeps the trembling spirits of 
the Lord’s anointed long hesitating under the 
baptismal fire of the preparing Hand, before 
they find courage to lift their voices ; together 
with the fear and dread of man’s criticism, 
makes their cross truly a heavy one to bear; 
and as the loving charity of “ P.” sugyests, 
“they need confirmation ;” and when they 
timidly look up to those far ahead of them in 
religious experience, with a yearning for a 
smile of encouragement, or a quiet pressure 
of the hand, bespeaking spiritual recognition, 
and are passed by with indifference or cold- 
ness, it unnecessarily chills and wounds. It 
is true that they have a reward, far sweeter 
and more enduring than the applause of men, 
in that “inward peace which floweth as a 
river,” “ which the world can neither give, nor 
take away. 

Oh, that our beloved Elders may increas- 
ingly realize their responsibilities, and the 











necessity of living very near to the Father, 
that they may readily recognize, shield and 
strengthen the new-born of the kingdom! 
prayerfully watching, lest some earthly preju- 
dice creep in, and blind and warp their better 
judgment. 


Richmond, Ind., 1st mo. 11, 1870. 
sic tsa 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE BEFORE MEN,” 


We ofttimes hear the Scripture quotation— 


“Let not thy right hand know what thy left 
hand doeth.” 


of our righteousness and make a parade of 


We are aware that to be proud 


well-doing, betokens a spirit the opposite of 
that inculcated by Jesus. But I fear that 


this avoiding to show our good deeds has led 


many into the opposite error of neglecting to 
do, and being content with a negative virtue,— 
simply abstaining from acknowledged wrong; 
and thus have fostered a spirit of indolence 
that supposes we are not responsible for the 
evil that continues to exist in the world— 
Cain-like, trying to believe that we are not 
our brether’s keeper. 

But, if mankind are to be redeemed from 
error, it must surely be by active warfare 
against the wrong, and an energetic building 
up of the true and good. What would the 
world have known of Christianity had its 
early promulgators contented themselves with 
simply a life of innocence, and of charities 
that those around them knew not of? They 
might thus have lived upright godly lives, 
but the Christian religion would have re 
mained unknown, except to a favored few. 
The command was go preach the Gospel to 
all nations, and “ to every creature,” baptising 
them in the name of Jesus; that is, into the 
spirit that dwelt in him,—infusing into all 
a portion of the same love to God and man 
that actuated those who were the teachers of 
this religion. The Father of Spirits, “ whois 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever,” has 
not changed His commands, but now as then 
bids us preach the Gospel of purity and right 
eonsness unto all people. 

The primitive Friends obeyed this com 
mand, and with lip and pen taught zealously 
the truths of Quakerism unto a scoffing na 
tion, exposing error, and testifying by word 
and deed against all iniquity. Had these 
been content to live a quiet domestic life, 
simply free from participation in acknowl 
edged wrong, where would Quakerism have 
been? Their earnest souls not only refused 
acquiescence in the corrupt church-worship 
of the day, but instituted other worship as 4 
testimony against its hollow ritualism. And 
if the time should come that the form insti- 
tuted by these shall be mere formality, it be 
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hooves the true worshipper to institute yet 
other modes whereby the Father of Spirits 
shall be worshipped “in spirit and in truth,” 
—in the spirit of a true life, devoted to the 
good of man. 


In the breast of the persecuted Quakers 
there dwelt that living prayer for their fellow- 
men that showed itself in deeds for their re- 
demption. They were not content to go into 
heaven alone, but strove that the Gospel 
should be “ preached to the poor,’—that 
these should be freed from the superstitions 
in which a corrupt priesthood had enveloped 
them, and assisted to a truer life, and a high- 
er idea of what religion is, The Quakers 
realized the declaration of Jesus, “for this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, to bear witness to the truth.” 
Their mission was to make war against all sin, 
and leave the world the better for having 
lived therein. 

And is not our mission like unto theirs ? 
The command was not only to the apostles of 
Christianity and teachers of Quakerism, .but 
unto all—unto us now in this our day and 
time. We profess allegiance to the same Di- 
vine lawgiver ; on us the same high responsi- 
bilities are laid; and we have access to the 
same Divine Power that is ever able to guide 
and sustain. Our testimonies may not be 
against the same evils, but a labor like unto 
theirs is called for at our hands. There are 
still Church bigotry and superstitious tram- 
mels that need for their removal the enlight- 
eument of simpletruth. There are still injus- 
tice and oppression with all manner of selfish 
overreaching ; there are still temptations that 
need to be removed, or the unwary guarded 
against them ; and, there is the whole brother- 
hood of man to be lifted above the selfish 
grovelings of earth, and helped to realize 
heaven in this life, and be thereby fitted for 
its enjoyment in thelifeto come. We should 
take up the work of regeneration where the 
fathers have left it, and make still greater 
advance than these. The obstacles we en- 
counter may not be so great as in times past; 
but if we bear the standard of Truth still 
higher, and apply its tests still closer to every 
selfish appetite and vicious propensity that 
hinders human progress, we may also have 
buffetings to endure, and have need of the 
same heroic martyr spirit that actuated the 
apostles of Christianity and Quakerism in 
days gone by. Be this as it may, each gen- 
eration and each individual have their al- 
lotted work. We should be up and doing. 
There is need of the command: “ Buckle on 
thine armor and go forth to battle.” If“ one 
consistent Quaker can shake the country for 
en miles around,” it must be by earnest, act- 
ve warfare against sin and error in all their 


forms, and by inciting his fellow men to a life 
in harmony with the Source of all good. 

Witiram Luoyp. 
Makefield, First month 10th, 1871. 
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“ Nothing authorizes a man to speak to the 
weighty matters of the Church, but the put- 
ting forth of the blessed Head of the Church. 
There must be a proper exercise to prepare to 
speak in the humble spirit and authority of 
the Truth. If this ground is not kept, our 
religious meetings will become mere debating 
associations; and learning, wit and worldly 
influence will finally govern and decide ; and 
thus the character of a Church of Christ will 
be lost. We shall not be of His sheep, who 
know His voice and follow Him, and who re- 
fuse to follow the voice of a stranger, because 
we know not the voice of strangers.”—Se- 
lected. 
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ELUDING DUTY. 


A chief source of the disappointment so 
frequently experienced in life’s enterprises, 
and the discontent so often felt, is to be found 
in the habit of evading the various duties 
which fall to the human lot. There are few 
who openly defy and disown their obliga- 
tions; the mass of people acknowledge them, 
and intend more or less earnestly to fulfil 
them; but it is a rare thing to find a man 
who, as they arise, grapples with each of them 
with courage and determination. The per- 
ception of what is right is frequently the most 
acute, where the resolution to abide by it is 
the weakest. There are certain parts of our 
life-work which assert themselves so strongly 
that we are not tempted to avoid them. Hun- 
ger enforces labor ; the wants of the body call 
so loudly that we cannot ignore the effort to 
supply them; our instincts and emotions are 
often so strongly developed, that we delay 
not in satisfying their cravings ; and especial- 
ly in strong natures, motives to action are 
frequently so powerful, that but little resolu- 
tion seems needed to accomplish it. Yet we 
are all conscious of many duties which have 
no such powerful lever to move them—many 
of them hard and unpleasant, some actually 
repugnant to our peculiar temperaments. 
The temptation to elude them is so insidious, 
that it needs all our moral courage to resist 
its influence. The imagination 1s constantly 
magnifying the annoyances attending these 
dreaded duties—and the longer they are put 
off the more intolerable they become. 

The manifestations of this habit of mind 
are numerous, and vary with every peculiari- 
ty of temperament and constitution. Some 
elude physical Jabor; some, mental effort ; 
some are willing to perform every hard task, 
but try to shift their responsibilities ; some 
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do too much to benefit their families, and ne- 

glect their own health ; some spend all their 
energies on themselves, and ignore their so- 
cial duties ; some are punctilious in the per- 
formance of outside obligations, while at 
home they sow only the seeds of domestic dis- 

cord; and others are faithful to all their 
household relations, but loose and unscrupu- 

lous in their business dealings. Many con- 

scientiously fulfil all obligations that they 

deem important, while little duties are suf- 
fered to pass neglected. Whatever be the 
form which this habit of eluding duty takes, 

it is always fatal to the perfection of charac- 
ter which should be our aim. No real and 

substantial progress in virtue can be made 
while we are conscious of loose ends in our 
character. Even though the slightest duties 
may seem trivial and to involve no impor- 
tant issues, yet the effect upon ourselves of 
neglecting known obligations is always inju- 
rious, and leads insensibly to increasing de- 

reliction. Those who have so disciplined 
themselves as to shrink from no duty, how- 
ever unpleasant, to shift no responsibility, 
however weighty, and to fulfil with earnest- 
ness whatever purpose they form, in small 

things as well as in great, have learned the 
chief secret of success. They are true not 
only to others, but to themselves ; they wear 
no disguise, but owning all the difficulties in 
their way boldly attack and usually conquer 
them. It doubtless needs strength and de- 
cision of character to act up to such a princi- 
ple, but every effort made, and every tempta- | 


tion overcome, will increase this strength, and | 


the weakest need not despair. 
To subdue this insidious habit of eluding 


duty, there is nothing against which we should | 


more strictly guard than procrastination. 


When we postpone any obligation because of | 
its unpleasantness, we are in reality guilty of | 


moral cowardice, and are the less likely to 


return to it, the more the procrastinating im- | 


pulse is indulged. One who had for years 
yielded to this insidious temptation, and had | 
the good sense to see that it was ruining his 
every enterprise, and injuring his character, | 
made a rule for his own government, that | 
whenever choice as to the time of an action | 
was possible, he would perform the most dis- 
agreeable duties first. We should all find 
the value of such a rule in our daily lives, 
could we summon resolution enough to ad- 
here to it. Evasion of duty would then soon 
cease to be a possibility, and life, no longer 
darkened by the shadow of dreaded and un- 
fulfilled obligations, would yield a purer hap- 
piness than any mere pleasure can bestow. 
—Publie Ledger. 
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A strong dn tov enacts to Denes thelr feailies, avd uo- | A: streng vale’ eloage hepes, always hopes, and has always 
cause to hope, because it knows the mutabil- 
ity of human affairs; and how slight a cir. 
cumstance may change the whole course of 
events! Such a spirit, too, rests upon itself; 
it is not confined to partial views, or to one 
particular object. And if, at last, all should 
be lost, it has saved itself—its own integrity 
and worth. Hope awakens courage, while 
despondency is the last of all evils; it is the 
abandonment of good, the giving up of the 
battle of life with dead nothingness. He who 
can implant courage in the human soul is its 
best physician. — 


HEALTH OF EDUCATED WOMEN. 

Since Professor Pierce has settled the mat- 
ter of health and longevity of the male sex 
when educated, some inquirers have been 
looking after the education of the gentler sex, 
and come to the opinien that not only are the 
girls killed by the forcing and confining pro- 
cesses of their education, but after grad- 
uation they drag out a short existence. One 
of the teachers in Mount Holyoke Seminary 
has lately undertaken the severe task of es- 
certaining the longevity of its graduates by 
means of their accurate Memorandum Society 
and the memorial volume. This research 
shows the following very interesting result: 

At the end of the academic year of 1867, 
when the seminary had been in existence for 
thirty years, 1,212 young ladies had been 
graduated, and 139 had died, making the per 
centage of deaths 11.460, or nearly one in 
eight. For the sake of comparison, the tri- 
| ennial catalogues of Amherst, Bowdoin, Dart- 


| mouth, Harvard, Wesleyan, W illiams and 


Yale Colleges were consulted, and analogous 

results secured. The number of graduates 
were 11,123; 1,557 had died, and the per 
centage of deaths was 13.812. So that the 
figures demonstrate a longer life among the 
graduates of Holyoke Seminary than among 
the seven New England colleges enumerated, 
amounting to more than two and one-third 
per cent. (2.352); and this at that time of 
life, about twenty to forty-five, when by life- 
tables we find the death-rate of females to be 
| greater than that of males. By these results 
we learn that it becomes those to be careful 
who state that all female schools are injurious 
to the health of their students. For here is 
one which in attainments of scholarship, 
general discipline, and religious culture, has 
ranked among the highest, and yet its healthy 
influence holds out better than in gentlemen’s 
schools of kindred grade, w here much less 
censure has been passed upon the neglect of 


hygiene.—Press, 
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Lirt_e drops of rain brighten the meadews. 


TRUE hope is based on energy of character. ! Little acts of kindness brighten the world. 
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THE main part of true religion is the right 
bestowment of the affections. When these 
are set on the things above, they are set as 
high as aseraph can set his. They are set 
so high that they cannot fail to lift the char- 
acter along with them, and make his a pecu- 
liar character whose ends in living are so 
lofty.—James Hamilton, as quoted in “ Seed 
Grain.” 


2G Terafsogy 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


. ... Thy sympathy and the expression of 
itis grateful tomy mind. I hope for patience 
under suffering—a lesson that is needful for 
us all. But whatever becomes of me, do 
thou, my dear, hold fast thy confidence in 
Divine, all-sustainiog Power. I have lately 
had to sound forth the invitation to the tra- 
vailing, suffering seed—‘ Come, my people, 
enter into thy chamber and shut thy doors 
about thee—hide thyself, as it were, a little 
moment, until these calamities be over past.” 
I had a precious note from S., a few days ago, 
in which she speaks of the loss of two of her 
sister’s children in less than a week. But 
she says she looks upon these afflictions as in- 
tended for our refinement. Oh, that in all 
cases they might produce that effect. I read 
thy account of the departure of thy little 
nephew with interest and the feelings of a 
parent’s heart. But blessed are the buds 
thus early nipt, to bloom in the realms of un- 
changing light. 

° “ Nothing pleasant to communi- 
cate.” Why, my dear friend, what is the 
matter? Why is all gloomy forboding? Hast 
thou read memoirs of Thos. Scattergood? 
But rather hast thou read the Psalmist ?—or 
more rather hast thou not read in thy own 
experience, that “whom the Lord loveth, He 
chasteneth,” baptizeth, proveth, trieth ? whom 
He prepares for service and for enjoyment, He 
often brings into the wilderness. It is even 
said of the Pattern, the Spirit drove Him 
into the wilderness, where he remained forty 
days, exposed to various temptations. Is 
‘hy state worse than this? Now cheer ap, 
dear, tribulated child, and in holy patience | 
and humble hope endeavor to possess thy 
soul—yes, thy whole self. If the seed is op- 
pressed in the mystical body, the Church, how 
can the living members but suffer with it— 
yet, how oft are they ready to suppose and 
fear that this suffering is on their own ac- 
count, or for some secret or magnified omis- 
sion or commission? The tempter prompts 


to this (if we may personify the fears and 
reasonings of our own minds), and the danger 
may be in our sinking too low in a state of 
discouragement and depression. Now, fear 
not. Let not thy fears prevail—thy “ painful 
fears.” “Can a woman forget her sucking 
child ?”—yea, though strange and uncommon, 
“she may forget—yet will I not forget thee. 
Thou art graven on the palms of my hands,” 
saith thy holy Helper and Keeper and 
Feeder. Thine in poverty, and sympathy, 
and travail of spirit for the prosperity of 
Zion. 

. . . . [ was very glad to hear of your get- 
ting out to meetings so steadily, and hope you 
will be rewarded with a conscious peace and 
satisfaction that will prove a treasure of high 
and heavenly character. Trials you will 
have. Various are the dispensations or states 
of the mind which go to make up our proba- 
tionary course. But it is a consolation when 
we are striving to do our duties faithfully, 
though often, as we think, in great weakness 
and poverty of spirit, to remember that the 
“tree of life bears twelve manner of fruits, 
and yields its proper fruit every month” of 
the varied year, that has its “seed time as 
well as harvest” of ingathering. Now, 
my dear friend, I want thee to be en- 
couraged to faithfulness and patient per- 
severance in the way of well-doing. Thy 
being planted (as it were) in a new neighbor- 
hood and sphere of action, will doubtless 
open to thy view, that is, Truth will open a 
new sphere of duties to thy view requiring 
thy attention and obedience. The watchful 
eyes of thy neighbors will not fail to mark thy 
watchful care to live up to the standard of 
thy profession of the Trath—and this will 
reach the Witness in them—for Truth carries 
its own evidence in itself. Be not cast down 
nor discouraged at trial, either from within or 
witheut. Try rather to “ wash and anoint,” 
than to “appear unto men to fast” and be 
sad and gloomy. “ Fear not, little flock, it 
is your heavenly Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom”—but it is also said, 
that it is through tribulation that we enter 
this kingdom. I feel as if my mind was 
travelling in brotherly sympnthy with thee, 
and that I wanted to encourage thee to hold 
fast to the power of Truth that is in thee; 
and that will carry thee sufely through all the 
trials of time if thou keeps the faith in it, 
and dwells in the patience of the Lamb. . . . 

ete 

Loox not mournfully into the past; it 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the 
present—it is thine. Go forth to meet the 
shadowy future without fear, and with e 
manly heart. 
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with the Kindergarten materials about me, 
(presented to the Bureau by the manufac- 
turer, Milton Bradley, of Springfield, Mass.,) 
and I can explain to whoever comes to ask 
questions, all that is done in Kindergarten, 
with the bearing of each thing on the mind’s 
development, and on the moral nature; and 
I make all my hearers converts.” She has 
also been invited to lecture on the subject 
before the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Washington. 


—_———o- 88 











































Society Service.—We sometimes hear 
the lament that in the transaction of the af- 
fairs of our Religious Society there is not a 
proper division of labor among the members, 
—That some are too frequently named upon 
appointments, while others are seldom called 
into active service, and the continued recur- 
rence of the same names upon the minute- 
books of our Monthly Meetings, to some ex- 
tent, justifies the charge. 

This is not peculiar to our Society. As 
far as we have observed, in most organiza- 
tions, the labor devolves upon comparatively 
a few. These are not always especially quali- 
fied for the work, but are often named from 
habit. 

This looking to certain individuals as 
fitted for every service, and placing them on 
most of the appointments is, we believe, of 
evil tendency, and weakening in its effects. 
It is not salutary to the individuals, and it 
deprives the body of the full benefit which 
might result from a more general apportion- 
ment of the duties to be performed, “ For 
the body is not one member but many.” 

While we would lay violent hands on none, 
we desire that all might be encouraged to feel 
that their individual gifts are appreciated. 
As in a garden, the large trees should be so 
located as not to shade the little plants in a 
manner detrimental to their growth, so in 
the affairs of our Society there should be a 
watchful care not to overshadow the many 
by the few, either by monopoly of work or 
multiplicity of words. But every one should 
help his neighbor, and every one say to his 
brother, “ Be of good courage.” 


— tee 


THE twenty-fourth annual report of the 
“Tndiana Institute for the Education of the 
Bhnd,” has been sent us by our friend Wm. 
H. Churchman, Superintendent, from which 
it appears that the Institute is in a prosper- 
ous condition. It is strictly an educational 
establishment, having for its object the 
moral, intellectual and physical training of 
the young blind of both sexes residing in the 
State. The building erected about 20 years 
ago has become inadequate to accommodate 
all who apply, and for their proper classifica- 
tion. The trustees, therefore, ask the Legis- 
lature for an appropriation of $60,000 for 
the purpose of extending the building and 
rendering its accommodations commensurate 
with the increased population of the State. 


Ge 


MARRIED. 


MILLER—LIVEZEY.—On the 24th ult., at the 
residence of the bride’s grandfather, J. C. Livezey, 
Frankford, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Dr. Nathan- 
iel C. Miller, of Stroudsburg, Pa., to Clara C. Live- 
zey, of Philadelphia. 

GREEN— LIGHTFOOT.—On the 10th inst., at the 
house of Francis and Elizabeth Diament, with the 
approbation of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Albert 
L. Green, of Otee Agency, Nebraska, to Sallie C., 
daughter of Thomas and Mary Lightfoot, of the 
Great Nemaha Agency, Neb. 

a 
DIED. 


POST.—At his residence, Whitestone, L. I., on 
the 6th of Eleventh month, 1870, after a short ill- 
ness, Edward Post, in the 63d year of his age. He 
was a member of Flushing Monthly Meeting, and 
very much esteemed and respected by those who 
knew him. 

HANSON.—At the residence of John Needles, in 
Baltimore, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1870, 
Mary B., daughter of Timothy and Rebecca Hanson 
(deceased), of Kent Co., Delaware, in the 59th year 
of her age; an esteemed member of the Monthly 
Meeting of that city. It may be truly said of her, 
she was a devoted friend, her sympathies ever alive 
to the sufferings of the poor, ministering to their 
necessities as far as her means would allow. 

WAY.—On the 10th of Third month, 1870, Martha 
Jane, daughter of Caleb and Elizabeth Way, in the 





WE are not able this week to give our 
readers No. 2 of E. P. Peabody’s essays on 
Kindergarten, but expect to do so in our 
next number. E. P. P. is now in Washing- 
ton, at the request of Gen. Eaton, to assist 
him in spreading information on the subject 
of Kindergarten. She says: “Gen. Eaton 
invited me to take a desk till March, in the 
library of the Bureau of Education, and 
here Iam from 9 till 3 o’clock every day, 
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25th year of her age; a member of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting. 

UNDERWOOD.—At his residence in Elizabeth 
City, N. C., on the 6th of First month, 1871, Joseph, 
son of William Underwoed, formerly of Pennsylva- 
nia, in the 30th year of his age ; a member of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting. 

HOPKINS.—On the 19th inst., Martha M., widow 
of Thomas Hopkins, in her 71st year ; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

SHAW.—On the 14th inst., after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mary Shaw, a member of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting. Sympathizing with the poor, the 
needy and afflicted, she was actively engaged in 
measures for their comfort and relief. 

CORNEAU.—On the 18th inst., of scarlet fever, 
in his 11th year, Henry C., only son of Elizabeth R. 
and the late Charles S. Corneau, of Springfield, IIl., 
and grandson of the late Joseph Ridgway, of this 
city; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 
He was a pupil of the First-day School at Race 
St. The manifestation of talent beyond one of his 
years, his engaging manners, and becoming de- 
meanor, secured him the love and esteem of those 
who knew him, and gave promise of much use 
fulness in the future. 

MOOEE.—On the morning of the 12th inst., at 
the residence of her parents in Penn Township, 
Clearfield Co., Pa., of consumption, Margaret T., 


daughter of Nathan and Ann Moore, in the 21st year 
of her age, 


“For the hurt of the daughter of my peo- 
ple am I hurt; astonishment has taken hold 
on me.” 

“Is there not balm inGilead? Isthere no 
physician there? Why then is not the health 
of the daughter of my people recovered.” 

“ And the Lord saith, Because they have 
forsaken my law which I set before them, 
and have not obeyed my voice, neitker 
walked therein.” 

“ Thus saith the Lord, let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches.” 

“ But let him that glorieth, glory in this, 
that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that 
I am the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, 
judgment and righteousness in the earth, for 
in these things I delight saith the Lord.” 

W. G. 
SERMON BY JESSE KERSEY, 
Dvlivered at Cherry street Meeting House, Philadelphia, 
on the afternoon of First-day, Fourth montl. 14th, 1834; 
at the time of Friends’ Yearly Meeting. 

It cannot be denied, that in this religious 
body, particularly in this city, there have been 
many very interesting testimonies borne to 
the power and excellency of the gift of God 
toman. But I am aware that all that is 
past when justly considered in its application 
to the time that is past, cannot constitute an 
acquittal from the duties of the present. On 
this occasion, I wish to call the attention of 
this large assembly, to some views with which 
my mind has been seriously affected. I have 
remembered this city and many of its inhabi- 
tants for many years; and when I call to 
mind those faithful servants and handmaids 
that stood dedicated to the great cause of 
universal righteousness, who have finished 
the work of their day and are placed in 
another state of existence, I am impressed 
with the recollection of the number of hon: 
orable fathers and mothers that took a deep 
hold of the concerns of the church, who in 
their individual capacity furnished an im- 
portant example, and that in an especial man- 
ner, in their own houses. If we entered into 
the society of these in their particular habi- 
tations, and observed the conduct of their off- 
spring, we could distinctly discover that 
there was a warm and powerful attachment 
between parents and children. It gave evi- 
dence of the existence of that state which, it 
was declared by the prophet, should accom- 
pany the gospel: “And he shall turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers.” It 
was observable that there was in the families 
of this society, a respectful ceference on the 
part of children to the concern and judgment 
of their purents; and we were not witness 


——_——_-—<98—- ——_____ 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
Wm. Canby Biddle will continue his descriptive 
remarks on ‘‘ The East,” on Third-day evening, lst 
mo. 31, 1871. 


—-+-—-—<e» -—___—__ 
ALTERATION OF MEETING, &C. 


_ The time of holding Pipe Creek Preparative Meet- 
ing and meetings for worship on First and Fourth- 
days have been changed to 11 o’clock from lst of 
Tenth month to lst of Fourth month; rest of year 
at 10 o’c!ock. 
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Deep is the joy of social silence, when we 


speak not with the loved, but feel their pres- 
ence. 


= —-—0>—-—____ — 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


I have recently received the copy of the 
sermon I send; thosé of us who remember 
Jesse Kersey can appreciate his exercise, and 
it appears to me to be as appropriate to the 
state of society now, as then. I also remem- 
ber an exercise expressed in Green street 
Meeting. After addressing the young people 
he closed with, “Oh, that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night for the slain of 
the daughter of my people.” Are there not 
those who, travelling in earnest for the salva- 
tion of sons and daughters, can say with the 
Prophet, “ Behold, the voice of the cry of the 
daughter of my people, because of them that 
dwell in a far country. Is not the Lord in 
Zion? Is not her King in her? Why have 
they provoked me to anger with their 
graven images, and with strange vanities ?” 
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to conduct very different from this in many 
families of the society. We could plainly ob- 
serve, too, an abundant harmonious respect 
to that kind of order that stood in agreement 
with the nature of our religious profession. 
And in sitting down in the families of these, 
there was a peculiar satisfaction in witnessing 
the quietude, the stillness, that would fre- 
— prevail in family circles. Yes, my 
riends, my mind is tendered in the recollec- 
tion of many precious opportunities of this 
kind, in the days of my apprenticeship, when 
living in this city. Retiring to the families 
of my friends for the purpose of spending an 
evening, we were often drawn together in a 
state of solemn quietude. And it would some- 
times occur, that parents of families would 
open to our view, what they had experienced 
of the goodness of God ; what they had known 
and enjoyed of the tender visitations of his 
love; and I very well recollect a respectful 
conformity on the part of many bright sons 
and daughters, to the views and wishes of 
their respectable parents. In contemplating 
that state of things, and in recurring to scenes 
that have past between that period and the 
present, my mind has been, this afternoon, 
particularly humbled. I have remembered 
that many of these heads of families were 
suddenly summoved away from time. I hold 
in solemn recollection, the awful visitation 
of ’93, which spread over the city of Phila- 
delphia, and clothed its inhabitants in mourn. 
ing. In that period we parted with many 
valuable members of society, young and old. 
The generation now upon the stage of active 


life have no personal knowledge of many of 


them. The ardent testimonies of a William 
Savery—the deep-felt concern of a Thomas 
Scattergood—the lively and energetic com- 
munications of a Nicholas Waln—the solemn 
testimonies, demonstrating the excellency and 
power of the gift of a Peter Yarnall—and 
the labors of many other dignified ministers 
of the gospel, are not forgotten by some, 
though the knowledge of them may not be 
possessed by the greater portion of the pres- 
ent company. I say, that when I look back 
and reflect upon those who are removed from 
the church militant, and contemplate the 
awful events, which have transpired between 
the early periods of my life and the present, 
my mind is humbled and deeply affected ; 
and aconcern has pressed upon it, which I 
will endeavor to open in gospel love to this 
assembly ; a concern which embraces the wel- 
fare of every family and individual now 
within the audience of my voice. It is a con- 
cern for the establishment of a regular system 
of government, in the families of my dear 
friends. I have no idea of a stern or tyranni- 
cal system of government, in the families of 
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any who are professers of the name of Christ; 
but it is clearly my sentiment, and in accord. 
ance with the example of those who have 
gone before, that heads of families should 
hold the reins of government in their own 
hands. It should be understood in every fami- 
ly, to be the duty of sons and daugiters, when 
about to take a step of importance, that they 
should consult their parents, obtain their 
sentiment, and pay a dutiful respect thereto, 
when received. This doctrine is not new. It 
was inculcated among the Israelites of old, 
“Honor thy father and mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” And in the apostles’ 
time they spoke language perfectly in agree- 
ment with this view. “ Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right.” This is 
in accordance with the evidence furnished to 
every rational mind. I address you, my 
young friends, in the full confidence that you 
are not only willing to hear, but to deliberate 
upon the sentiments just offered. It is in the 
natural order of things to be believed—you 
have a right to suppose that your parents 
must possess an extent of knowledge, superior 
to the knowledge that you have acquired, 
when in correspondence with their experience, 
they caution you relative to the abundant and 
various snares abounding in thiscity. 1 take 
it to be your duty, to pay a respectful atten- 
tion to their commands and wishes. There 
should be a positive surrender of your wills 
to that of your parents. I have witnessed in 
my day and time what has been the mourn- 
ful consequence which has attended those who 
have been disobedient to their parents. I call 
to mind a long list of the names of those of 
that character, who before they reached thirty 
years, were involved in disease and corrup- 
tion, and landed in an untimely grave. They 
had been rebellious children—had grieved a 
tender-hearted father, distressed an affection- 
ate mother, refused obedience to their plain 
and reasonable charges, went on in their own 
way, and the result was a termination of life 
before they were thirty years of age. One 
poor youbg man now comes up, whom I saw 
on his way home from this city. He said to 
me,“my parents gave mean interesting charge; 
they told me when they placed me in the, 
city, that it was attended with many corrup- 
tions and snares, and most affectionately 
charged me to devote my leisure evenings to 
profitable pursuits, and spend them in good 
society, and to take care of myself. I have 
disrogarded their advice—I have not chosen 
good society—their admonitions I have set 
aside—and am now going home with a con- 
stitution wholly shattered and destroyed. In 
a few months he died. Certain it is, that if 
children, whogknow they have honorable 
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parents, will listen attentively to their coun- 
sel, a blessing will be the result. Can you 
suppose that there are any other characters 
in the world, that feel an interest in your wel- 
fare equal to that of your tender parents? If 
you look at their kind attention, their care- 
fulness, and the advantages which they are 
daily putting in your possession, you must 
become convinced of their affection, and so- 
licitude that you may grow up men and 
women of honorable character in the world, 
and hold a dignified rank in civil and reli- 
gious society. Let it be your practice to 
listen attentively to the counsel of your pious 
parents. With you who are blessed with 
fathers and mothers, it will be a circumstance 
of deep regret indeed, if, when they are 
taken away, you are obliged to reflect 
that you have grieved them. You will find an 
irrecoverable pang in the thought of having 
pained your grey headed parents. I charge 
you in the fear and love of God, honor your 
parents, regard closely your duties to them. 
{ do not mean an implicit obedience to un- 
reasonable requisitions, but you are aware 
there are a number of valuable views spread 
before you by your concerned parenis. They 
have solicited you to shun the causes of evil 
so abundant in this city. It is incompatible 
with the duty of a Friend’s child, to go to the 
various departments of amusement and enter- 
tainment calculated to destroy the moral 
character, and to lay waste all habit of seri- 
ous reflection. And when you depart from, 
this correct course of obedience to their kind 
admonitions, you must lay your heads upon 
your pillows in bitter anxiety, in sorrow and 
in grief. It is a clear case, that in order to 
sweeten life, it-is necessary to pay a devotion- 
al regard to the concerns of your parents. 
Don’t disobey their pious ~ solicitations. 
Don’t turn a deaf ear to their counsel and en- 
trenty. Jt would be my special desire, to 
urge you to a consideration of the propriety 
of loving the society of your parents. Be 
clad to spend your leisure hours in their 
company. Our stay in time will soon be cut 
off, many will soon part with their parents. 
Love their company, and above all, pay a 
dutiful respect to their kind and reasonable 
counsel, It will clothe your minds with 
sweet satisfaction in the latter period of life. 
My friends, I am glad to witness such digni- 
fied attenticn on the part of many dear young 
friends now assembled. I do not look towards 
being capable of relieving my mind of the 
Weight of concern that presses upon it. I am 
willing to take upon me, aad to bear the bur- 
den in secret, of an affectlonate solicitude for 
the salvation of my dear young friends. And 
I feel particularly solicitous as it regards 
those of my own sex, that are to constitute 
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the main stay and support of civil and reli- 
gious society. This you cannot be, short of 
becoming subject to the gift of God, merci- 
fully furnished to each of us. If you will 
thus take example of the illustrious Paul, 
confer not with ftesh and blood, but give up 
to the heavenly vision, the convictive power 
of God, I say if you will give up to this lumin- 
ous principle, it will establish you in the world, 
enable you to preserve a dignified consistency, 
and you will be as lights to those around you. 
What is then to be expected, when the reli- 
gious character of a people is different--when 
it is wavering and inconsistent? I say, what 
is then to be expected, but disorder, confu- 
sion and corruption? As it regards myself 
merely, I have but little cause to indulge in 
any ardent concern, whatever may be the de- 
lusions and absurdities existing in the privi- 
leged land of North America; I shall soon 
be away from them all. Not so with you, my 
young friends. And if your weight of char- 
acter does not go to support right practice, 
you may justly be called upon to sustain the 
burden of an afflictive state of things. Once 
more I call upon you to recur to the solemn 
duties of honoring your parents. Remember, 
if you should ever have families to take 
charge of, you will expect those about you to 
pay 2 regard to your judgment, and not turn 
adeaf ear. If this is what you would look 
for, you must evince the same disposition 
towards your parents, that they may enjoy 
your society, and thus have a flow of happi- 
ness on both sides. I close this communica- 
tion in the humble and consoling belief, that 
I have been attended toon the part of many, 
who will not abandon this weighty concern, 
but carry it along with them and cherish it. 
Other subjects have presented themselves to 
my view, but I shall feel best satisfied not to 
introduce them now. Weare furnished with 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, and 
the opportunity for silence seems to be more 
limited than it should be; at the same time 
I have no wish to call in question the labors 
of my brothers and sisters, but wish myself, 
not to take up time unnecessarilly. 

My dear children, I can tell you, that I 
believe the views I have attempted to lay 
before you, if adhered to will preserve you 
from the vain customs of this large city. 
There is a wide range of opportunity for you 
to be led astray. Consult your own feelings 
as to what is the safest and best course of 
life, and you will be led to the conclusion, that 
our predecessors took the right ground in 
preserving a plain, regular system. They set 
the example of a plain people, and possessed 
a happy, regular, tender and glowing respect 
for one another, and thus enjoyed the sweets 
of life; and I have no doubt, are gathered to 
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the mansions of rest, where I hope all of us; 
— be landed. 

hake off, shake off the folly and frippery | 
of the world, and all will work right. | 





SPARROWS. 
BY A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


Little birds sit on.the telegraph wires, 
And chitter and flitter, and fold their wings ; 
Maybe they think that for them and their sires 
Stretched always on purpose those wonderful 
strings ; 
And perhaps the thought that the world inspires 
Did plan for the birds among other things. 


Little birds sit on the slender lines, 

And the news of the world runs under their feet, — 
How value rises, and how declines ; 

How kings with their armies in battle meet ; 
And all the while, mid the soundless signs, 

They chirp their small gossippings foolish-sweet. 


Little things light on the lines of our lives, 
Hopes and joys and aots of to-day ; 

And we think that for these the Lord contrives, 
Nor catch what the hidden lightnings say. 

But from end to end his meaning arrives, 
And his word runs underneath all the way. 


Is life only wires and lightnings then, 
Apart from that which about it clings ? 
Are the works and the hopes and the prayers of 
men 
Only sparrows that light on God’s telegraph 
strings, 
Holding a moment, and gone again? 
Nay; He planned for the birds with the larger 
things. 
—Old and New,” ,or December. 
Sana pine ea 


FLOWERS IN WINTER. 


Through quiet paths all overspread 

By withered foliage sere and dead, 

I sought the spot where wood-embowered 
The earliest buds of spring time flowered ; 
The spot that too the summer chose 

For honey dew and brier ros, 

And autumn decked the dry brown sod 
With asters and with golden rod. 

Crisp on the oak her brown leaves clung, 
Hoarse called the crow where wood-birds sung ; 
Red-berried stood the alder tree 

And green the laurel leaf for me; 

I saw the gray moss holding up 

The dew-drop in her scarlet cup ; 

But through the wood and o’er the plain 
For bud or bloom I looked in vain. 


Gladly I seek the cheerful room 

Where flowers have never ceased to bloom. 
There runs the ivy on the walls, 

And festooned from the ceiling falls ; 

The rose and daphne mingle there 

In fragrance on the perfumed air, 

And close against the window set, 
Blossoms the sweet-breathed mignonnette. 


I watch her whose housewifely hand 
Makes beauty in this pleasant land ; 
With conscious pride she bids me see 
How fair her garden-house will be; 
Shows where her lilies have unrolled 
The riches of their white and gold, 
And lifts with mingled joy and hope 
The tresses of the heliotrope. 










































And blest am I beyond compare . 

Who may her genial welcome share ; 

Though unadorned her homestead be 

With pomp of gilded tapestry, 

A subtler grace than human art 

Shall nature to the home impart, 

Where the bright hues of summer flowers 

Steal all the gloom from wintry hours. H. H.C, 
—Christian Register, 


— — +48 
MIRAGE IN THE FIRTH OF FORTH. 
We have frequently had occasion to report 





cases of mirage occurring in the Firth of 
Forth, but the most extraordinary instance 
which can be remembered occurred on Frida 

afternoon. The day was very hot and sultry, 
and there was a peculiarity about the atmos- 
phere which isseldom observed in this country, 


About midday, a thin, clear and transparent 
kind of vapor, through which the surround. 


ing objects began to make their appearance 
in the most fantastic and grotesque shapes 
imaginable, settled over the sea. ‘The phan- 


tasmagoria were principally confined to the 
mouth of the firth ; but at one time they em- 
braced the whole of the Fife coast as far as 
the eye could reach, town, village and hamlet 
being depicted high upon the horizon with 
remarkable distinctness. Though the whole 
coast seemed at least half way up the horizon, 
the appearances presented by the towns were 
very different, some of them having the houses 
inverted, while others appeared in the natural 
position. The Bass Rock, the Isle of May, 
and the rocks around Dunbar harbor, how- 
ever, attracted most attention, both from their 
proximity and from the extraordinary forms 
which they assumed. The Bass, which at one 
time seemed to lie flat upon the sea, suddenly 
shot up into a tall spiral column, apparently 
ten times its usual height, surrounded by bat- 
tlements rising tier on tier, and presenting a 
most imposing spectacle. As usual, however, 
the most fantastic appearances were present- 
ed by the May, which, in the course of the af 
ternoon, underwent an almost innumerable 
series of phantasmagoric transformations. At 
one time it was apparently as round as a cir- 
cle; at another seemingly drawn out for 
miles against the horizon; now flat upon the 
water, then rising to ten times its usual height; 
occasionally portions appeared to break off 
and sail away, then to return and unite again 
—all within the space of a few minutes. Ves- 
sels in the offing appeared double—one on 
the water and another inverted in the air; 
and in one instance three figures of one vessel 
were distinctly visible—one inverted, another 
on the sea, and a third in its natural position 
between the two. The fishing boats proceed- 
ing to sea in the evening underwent the same 
transformations when only a few yards off the 
shore, the double appearance being distinctly 
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visible within a certain distance. The rocks 
at the harbor also seemed to play fantastic 
tricks, opening and shutting, rising and fall- 
ing, with apparent regularity. These extra- 
ordinary illusions lasted from mid-day till 
night-fall, and excited great interest among 
the inhabitants of Dunbar, numbers of whom 
collected in the Castle Park and at the harbor 
for the purpose of witnessing the phenomena. 
—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


A WONDERFUL MACHINE, 


The pin machine is one of the closest ap- 
proaches that mechanics have made to the 
dexterity of the human hand. A small ma- 
chine, about the height and size of a ladies’ 
sewing machine, only much stronger, stands 
before you. On the side at the back, a light 
belt descends from a long shaft at the ceiling 
that drives all the machines, ranged in rows 
on the floor. On the left side of our machine 
hangs, on a small peg, a small reel of wire, 
that has been straightened by running through 
a small compound system of small rollers. 
The wire descends and the end enters the ma- 
chine. This is the food consumed by this 
snappish, voracious little dwarf. He pulls it 
in and bites it off by the inches incessantly— 
140 bites to the minute. Just as he seizes 
each bite, a saucy little hammer, with a con- 
cave face, hits the end of the wire three times, 
and “upsets” it toa head, while he grips it in 
a counter-sunk hole with his teeth. With an 
outer thrust of his tongue he then lays the 
pin sideways in a little groove across the rim 
of a small wheel that slowly revolves just un- 
der his nose. By the external pressure of a 
stationary hoop, these pins roll in their places 
as they are carried under two series of small 
files, three in each. These files grow finer 
towards the end of the series. They lie at a 
slight inclination on the pins, and by a series 
of cams, levers and springs are made to play 
like lightning. Thus the pins are dropped 
in a little shower in a box. Twenty-eight 
pounds are a day’s work for one of these jerk- 
ing little automatons, Two very intelligent 
machines reject every crooked pin; even the 
slightest irregularity of form being detected. 
Another automaton assorts half a dozen 
lengths in as many boxes, all at once and un- 
erringly, when a careless operator has mixed 
the contents of boxes from various machines. 
Lastly, a perfect genius of a machine hangs 
the pins by the head in an inclined platform 
through as many slots as there are pins in a 
row of paper. These slots converge into the 
exact space spanning the length of a row. 
Under them runs the strip of pin paper. A 
barb-like part of the machine catches one pin 




































from each of the slots as it falls, and by one 
movement sticks them all through the corru- 





gated ridges in the paper, from which they 
are to be picked by taper fingers in boudoirs, 
and all sorts of human circumstances. 





ORIGIN OF THE WORD SALARY. 
Spilling salt was held to be an unlucky 


omen by the Romans, and the superstition 
nas descended to ourselves. Leonardo de 
Vinci availed himself of this tradition in his 
famous picture of the “ Lord’s Supper,” to 
indicate Judas Iscariot by the oa 
knocked over accidentally by his arm. Salt 
was used in sacrifice by the Greeks and 
Romans, and also by the Jews, and is still 
made use of in baptism by the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy. It was an emblem of purity, 
and of the sanctifying influence on others of 
a holy life; hence our Lord tells His disci- 
ples, “Ye are the salt of the earth.” The 
salt being spilt after it was placed on the 
head of the victim, was considered a bad 
omen, being supposed to signify that the 
sacrifice was not accepted; and hence the 
superstition. When we say of a shiftless 
fellow that he does not “ earn his salt,” we 
unconsciously allude to an ancient custom 
among the Romans. Among them he was 
said to be in possession of a “salary ’” who 
had his “salarium,” his allowance of salt- 
money, or of salt, wherewith to savor the 
food by which he lived. Thus salary comes 
from salt—and in this view of the word, how 
many there are who do not “ earn their salt!” 
— Exchange. 
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CuILpuoop is like the mirror, catching and 





reflecting images all around it. Remember 
that an impious or profane thought uttered 
by a parent’s lips may operate upon a young 
heart like a careless spray of water thrown 
upon a polished steel, staining it with rust, 
which no after scouring can efface. 


aieitiaianmonet 
CARRIER-PIGEONS. 
THEIR INSTINCT AND PECULIARITIES, 
In a late number of All the Year Round 


there is a very interesting account of carrier- 


piegons and their uses. A quotation is made 
from the ornithologist, Mr. Rennie, who says : 

“We have nota doubt that it is by the 
eye alone that the carrier pigeon performs 
those extraordinary erial journeys which 
have from the earliest ages excited astonish- 
ment. We have frequently witnessed the ex- 
periment made with other pigeons of taking 
them to a distance from the dove-cot, ex- 
pressly to observe their manner of finding 
their way back; and we feel satisfied that 
their proceedings are uniformly the same. 
On being let go from the bag in which they 
have been carried in order to conceal the ob- 
jects on the road, they dart off on an irregu- 
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lar excursion, as if it were more to ascertain| would occur if the bird were tempted to 
the reality of their freedom than to make an| descend at the sight of water. The best 
effort to return. When they find themselves | pigeons always had a brood of their own at 
at full liberty, they direct their flight in cir-} Aleppo; and it was anxiety about the chil- 
cles round the spot whence they have been | dren that hurried the parents back. It was 
liberated, not only increasing the diameter of | found that if the pigeons were kept at Scan- 
the circle at every round, but rising at the | deroon more than a fortnight, they could not 
same time gradually higher. This is con-| be relied upon for returning to Aleppo; the 
tinued as long as the eye can discern the| thoughts of Dulce Domum faded and weak- 
birds; and hence we conclude that it is also| ened. There are lofty hills between Scande- 
continued after we lose sight of them—a con-| roon and Aleppo; the birds, instead of as- 
stantly increasing circle being made till they | cending gradually to the summit of those 
ascertain some known object enabling them | hills, used to dart up vertically to an amaz- 
to shape a direct course.’ ing height, where they could look right over 
“A spiral directly the reverse in charac-| them. It is recorded that on one occasion an 
ter is made by a pigeon let down from the} Aleppo merchant got hold of one of these 
car of a balloon ; the bird drops perpendicu-| pigeons, read the letter or packet, and thereby 
lar for some distance, and then begins to| ascertained the news that there was a great 
wheel round in a descending spiral, increas- | scarcity of Aleppo galls in England ; he kept 
ing in diameter until some previously-known | the news to himself, bought up all the galls 
object is descried by which the flight home| in the market before the company to whom 
may be regulated. Their vision is undoubt-| the bird belonged knew anything about the 
edly very keen. In their wild state, as seen | matter, and made a rare profit by the imme- 
in America, they fly in amazingly large| diate rise in price. This kind of thing is 
flocks over wide ranges of country, keeping} quite compatible with commercial notions, 
high in the air, and flying with extended | as usually understood ; to get first news, and 
front, so as tou enable them to survey hun-| to work the market before others obtain the 
dreds of acres at once. They can descry a| information, has been the means of accumu- 
fertile field at a wonderful distance, and will | lating many colossal fortunes. If the news be 
descend with unerring accuracy to enjoy the | rea!ly honestly obtained, there cannot perhaps 
meal of which they are in search. be much said against it ; but there is an ‘ if 
“Whatever may be said about the instinct} “There was a‘ great deal of this kind of 
that is at work, a good deal of training is ne-| pige»n-expressing in old days. Some of the 
cessary to make the pigeons trustworthy in| victors at the Olympian games were wont to 
their flight. The Turks have paid much at-|send the good news to distant friends by 
tention to this matter. Whena young pigeon | pigeon-express. When Modena was besieged 
arrives at full strength of wing, it is hood- by the Romans, correspondence was main- 
winked, or else put into a basket, and taken | tained by pigeons between Decimus Brutus 
to a distance of halfa mile or so from home; | and Hirtius; and Pliny was so much struck 
being set at liberty, it soars aloft, looks keen-| with the plan that he said, “ Of what avail are 
ly around, selects a course, and flies home. | sentinels, cireumvallations, or nets obstructing 
It is then tried a mile, then two miles, four, | rivers, when intelligence can be conveyed by 
eight miles, until at length it will traverse| rial passengers?’ In later days, in the 
the whole length or breadth of a kingdom. | time of the Crusades, carrier-pigeons were 
If the pigeon fails in the first journey or two, | extensively employed. Instances are record- 
it is discarded as not being fitted for this kind | ed in which birds sent out by the besieged 
of work. These Turkey pigeons were regu-| were captured by the besiegers, and let loose 
larly used as media of communication in past | again with a message calculated to deceive 
ears. Russell, in his ‘ History of Aleppo,’| those to whom they were sent; hawks were 
tells us that the Turkey company’s establish-| trained to the work of bringing down the 
ment at that city employed carrier-pigeons to | pigeons without injuring them. This is one 
bring news from Scanderoon, the nearest | of the drawbacks to the use of such messen- 
Mediterranean port. When any of the com-| gers when secresy is intended. When the 
pany’s ships arrived there, the name of the | Christians were besieging Acre, Saladin at a 
ship, the hour of her arrival, and other par-| distance for some time maintained commu- 
ticulars, were written on a slip of paper, and | nication with the besieged by means of carrier- 
fastened under a pigeon’s wing ; and the bird | pigeons; but one day a winged messenger 
set loose, flew back to Aleppo (its home) | was shot by an arrow; the message it con- 
in two and a half to three hours, the dis-| veyed was intercepted ; and such use was 
tance being about seventy miles. The pig-| made of the information as to secure the 
eon’s feet were dipped in vinegar to keep | surrender of the place before Saladin could 
them cool, and to avoid the delay which | arrive with succor. 
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“When Tyburn was a place for executions, | 
many criminals, arriving at the foot of the 
gibbet, had a pardon or reprieve sent to | 
them. The uncertainty in which the rela- 
tives and friends of the condemned personas 
were kept on this point made it a time of 
great anxiety ; especially in days when per- 
sons of wealth and family were not unfre- 
quently sentenced to execution, so portentous 
was the list of crimes punishable with death. 
Carrier pigeons were therefore sent to Ty- 
burn before the time of the expected execu- 
tion, and were set flying as soon as one of 
two events had taken place—the hanging or 
the reprieving. Politics and crime have been 
alike brought within the ken (or under the 
wing) of the carrier pigeon. The pashas of 
the various Turkish provinces used to be 
supplied with pigeons reared in the Sultan’s 
palace at Constantinople. When news of an 
insurrection or other emergency had to be 
transmitted, a pigeon was sent off with a 
letter. However far distant the province, 
the bird found its way back ; but to prevent 
mischance, five or six were sent at once, the 
safe journey of any one of which would suf- 
fice. At one period slight towers were built 
thirty or forty miles apart, a sentinel sent on 
by a second pigeon the news received by the 
first, and so on from tower to tower, thereby 
bringing each biid’s journey within an hour’s 
flight, and lessening the risk of mishaps. 

“Narratives are plentiful concerning par- 
ticular flights of pigeons. In the last century 
a gentleman in London sent a pigeon by 
stage-coach to a friend at Bury St. Edmunds, 
with a note directing the friend to let the 
pigeon loose at nine in the morning on the 
second day afterwards. This was done, and 
the pigeon arrived at Bishopsgate street at 
half-past eleven, having done the distance of 
seventy-two miles in two hours and a half. 
In 1819 thirty-two pigeons which had been 
reared at Antwerp and brought to London, 
were set loose on a particular day; each 
pigeon bore the words ‘ Antwerp’ and ‘ Lon- 
don’ marked on the wings for identification. 
They started at seven in the morning. One 
arrived at Antwerp at noon, another a quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards, twelve others on 
the following day; but what became of the 
remaining eighteen was not known. In 1829 
forty two pigeons, reared at Maestricht, were 
conveyed to London. After being properly 
marked, they were let loose about half-past 
eight on a particular morning; the first ar- 
rived at Maestricht at a quarter to three, 
having maintained an average speed of forty- 
five miles an hour (greater if the route had 
been at all circuitous); the second and third 
arrived about half-past three ; seventeen more 
came in on the three followtng days; the rest 


were not heard of. It is impossible even to 

guess at the route followed and the rate of 
speed kept up by those which occupied fully 

three days in finding their way home. In 

1830, one hundred and ten pigeons were 

brought from Brussels to London. Being 

let fly at a preconcerted time, nineteen of 
them reached Brussels within eight hours, 

one doing the distance of one hundred and 

eighty-six miles in five hours and a half. 

What became of the large number is not re- 

corded. In 1831, two Liskeard pigeons were 

brought to London and let fly. They reached 

Liskeard—two hundred and twenty miles 

distant—in about six hours. One gained 

upon the other a quarter of an hour, equiva- 

lent to about nine miles, during the flight. 

Some of the recorded instances of speed seem 

hardly credible. On one occasion, we are 

told, a gentleman of Cologne, having busi- 
ness to transact at Paris, laid a wager that he 
would let his friends know of his arrival 
within three hours after his reaching Paris. 
The bet was eagerly taken. He went to 
Paris carrying with him two carrier pigeons 
which had a young brood at Cologne. He 
arrived at Paris at ten o’clock one morning, 
started off the birds at eleven, and they ar- 
rived at Cologne about ten minutes past one, 
This is very much like a hundred and fifty 
miles an hour—a marvel that seems to re- 
quire corroboration. Audubon says that wild 
pigeons have appeared at New York with 
their crops full of rice, which they could only 
have gathered in Georgia or Caroiina; and 
he calculated from the time in which pigeons 
digest food that the speed of flight must have 
been a mile a minute. 

“ How the great capitalists of Europe, in 
the days when electric telegraphs were not 
yet dreamed of, were wont to convey informa- 
tion, one to another, by pigeon-express, and 
thereby enable their correspondents to make 
profitable purchases or sales before the rest 
of the world could be put in possession of the 
news in distant countries, may well be under- 
stood. And so may the use of the pigeon as 
a messenger in war—always remembering 
that the arrangements must be so made that- 
the bird is flying home when carrying the 
message. ’— The Press. 





Tue Futrure.—There is a mountain pass 
in Switzerland over which the traveller is 
conducted blindfold. He might lose his foot- 
ing if he caught but one bewildering glimpse 
of the chasm below. In like manner a wise 
love conceals from us those circumstances 
that might distract our attention from the 
immediate line of duty, and withholds the 
knowledge that might occasion bewilderment 
and a fall.— Charles Stanford. 
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THE GREAT GLACIER OF NEW ZEALAND. 


An English paper has an account of a 
visit paid recently by the chief officers of the 
Geological Department to the great glacier 
on the west side of Mount Cook. The foot 
of the glacier, which is but thirteen miles 
from the sea, is 1,900 feet wide. Neither the 
glacier nor the immense field of snow which 
feeds it, is visible from the river until within 
a quarter of a mile of it, when the stupend- 
ous mass of snow and ice at once breaks upon 
the view. Below the glacier a recent moraine 
extends for several hundred yards, consisting 
of debris of the rock, twenty feet deep, un- 
derlaid by ice and snow, through which con- 
siderable streams of water run, which are 
rendered visible in round holes, caused by the 
giving way of the ice and by cracks in the 
surface. On the southern side there has re- 
cently been a great fracture of the ice and 
breach of the rock, which had fallen in im- 
mense masses. The party had ascended on 
the northérn side, where the snow or ice 
formed rounded hills, undisturbed by any 
eracks or fissures. The glacial matter is 
porous, and presents tolerable footing; it is 
of gray color, full of small dirt with occa- 
sional stones, which had evidently fallen 
from the surrounding hills. 

The great peculiarity of this glacier is not 
only its immense size, but the consequent fact 
of its descending to so low a level—640 feet 
above the sea level, instead of ending, as is 
usually the case, at an altitude of some 3,000 
or 4,000 feet close to the limit of perpetual 
snow, among Alpine vegetation. Here the 
green bush extends some thousands of feet 
above the glacier, on the steep sides of the 
range in which the glacier has cut the deep 
narrow gorge. Not a single Alpine plant 
rewarded the research of the party, and the 
temperature on the glacier was scarcely be- 
low that on the flat below. With some cere- 
mony the party named it the Victoria Gla- 
cier. The height of the peak of Mount Cook 
is found to be 12,362 feet.—Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. 
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Tue last prayer of Dr. Arnold, written in 
his journal an hour or two before his death: 
“ Above all, let me mind my own personal 
work, keep myself pure, and zealous, and be- 
lieving,—laboring to do God’s work, yet not 
anxious that it should be done by me rather 
than by others, if God disapprove my doing 
it.” 





%# Look upward and onward. We learn to 
climb by keeping our eyes, not on the valleys 
that lie behind, but on the mountains that 
rise before us. 


ITEMS. 


ELectTrRiciry AND RatLRoaps.—On the railroads in 
France electricity is taking the place of human 
watchfulness. On many lines there are contrivan- 
ces where the passing of a train is automatically an. 
nounced to neighboring stations. The cars pass 
over connecting wires, and the train records itself 
before and behind, so that its progress and appear- 
ance are alike indicated. 


ALARM-BELL FoR Locomotives.—A new alarm-bell 
was tested on the Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad 
lately. The invention covsists of an ordinary bell, 
weighing about 100 pounds, placed on the platform 
of the locomotive, immediately over the cow-catcher. 
A rod attached to the eccentric shaft causes a clapper 
to strike the bell each turn of the driving: wheel. 
The bell is suspended loosely, and revolves from 
the force of the stroke it receives, so that all parts 
of the surface are equally exposed to wear. The 
advantages of this arrangement are a continuous 
sound, slow or rapid in proportion to the speed of 
the engine, each fifteen feet producing a stroke of 
the bell. In case of an accident, the railroad com- 
pany can always prove that their bell was ringing 
according to law; and owing to the position in 
which this bell is placed, the sound can be distinct- 
ly heard about three miles in day time, and by 
night four miles or more, the ground and the con- 
tinuous rail, both excellent conductors of sound, 
assistipg in carrying the vibrations. The Detroit 
and Milwaukee Railroad have twenty-four of these 
alarms already in use, and intend to provide all 
their passenger engines with them. 


Cugiovus Facts.—If a tallow candle be placed ina 
gun, and shot at a door, it will go through without 
sustaining any injury; andif a musket-ball be 
fired into water, it will not only rebound, but will 
be flattened as if fired against a solid substance. 
A musket may be fired through a pane of glass, 
making the hole the size of the ball without crack- 
ing the glass; if suspended by athread, it will 
make no difference and the thread will not even vi- 
brate. Corks, if sunk 200 feet deep in the ocean, 
will not rise on account of the pressure of the water. 
In the Arctic region, when the thermometer is be- 
low zero, persons can converse more than a mile 
distant. Dr. Jamieson asserts that he heard every 
word of a sermon at the distance of two miles. 
—Family Cyclopedia. 


Screntiric Epvcation.—If scientific training is to 
yield its most eminent results, it must I repeat, be 
made practical. That is to say, in explaining to a 
child the general phenomena of nature, you mast, 
as far as possib‘e, give reality to your teaching by 
object-lessons ; in teaching him botany, he must 
handle the plants and dissect the flowers for him- 
self; in teaching him physics and chemistry, you 
must not be solicitous to fill him with information, 
but you must be careful that what he learns he 
knows of his own knowledge. Don’t be satisfied 
with telling him that a magnet attracts iron. Let 
him see that it does; let him feel the pull of the 
one upon the other for himself. And, especially, 
tell him that it is his duty to doubt until he is 
compelled, by the absolute autkority of nature, to 
believe that which is written in books. Pursue 
this discipline carefully and conscientiously, and 
you may make sure that, however scanty may be 
the measure of information which you have poured 
into the boy’s mind, you have created an intellec- 
tual babit of priceless value in practical life. —Prof. 
Huxley 
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STOKES & WOOD, |East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 


FAMILY DRY GOODS, 
S. E. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., 


Offer at reduced prices : 


150 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 8c. 
200 doz, L. C. Hdlefs. at 10 oc. 
175 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 12} c. 
208 doz, L. C. Hdlsfs. fr. 15 to 25c. 
50 doz. H’md 8S. Hdkfs. 25 c. 
75 doz. Hem’d 8. Haktfs. fr. 31 to 50 c. 
25 doz. Gents’ Hm’d 8S. Hdkfs, at 31 & 37c. 
One Lot 34 in. Brown Pongee Hdkis., 
One Lot 36 in. “ “ se 
Small figures, and very desisable. 

250 Balmoral Skirts, from 60 c. to $4.50. 
50 doz. Gents’ German Linen Hdkfs., from 
31 to 50 cts. 

225 Long and Square Shawls, all prices. 
One doz. Gents’ Mauds, all wool. 
Gloves and Hosiery, all prices. 


One more lot of those BROWN MOHAIRS, that 
have been so desirable. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


— DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 
WILMINGTON DEL. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 

N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 


GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun P. McLear, Epw. Bainenvast, JR., 
Wutiam Boss, Wiutiam G. Grszons, 
Toomas D. WEBB, GrorcE W. Sronz, 
Wiuiam Cansy, Joun V. Rics, 
Grorce W. Buss, Wun H. Swirr, 
Wu 8. Hues, Samvet Bancrort, Jp. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 

D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 

Thé Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 
The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 21st. The Winter Term will open First 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th, The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 
Principal—Cuartes H. Dagtineton, A.M. 
Preceptress—FRaNcES DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipney P. Srepsins, 
Emma J. Nivzs. 


This In4titution is pleasantly situated ‘n a retired but accessi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar induceménts for those who, not 
caring to pursue a full College course, yet desire the advantages 
of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
& prominent charactoristic. 

For further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 

1-7 tf. Springboro’, O. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


No. 526 Oallowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Bet’s interes 

ia the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satlsfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ERCILDOUN, CHESTER CO., PA. 

The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 20th of 2d mo. next. Thorough 
and careful instruction is given in every department. 

Terms, $85 per session of 20 weeks. For Cata- 
logue and full particulars address tke Principal, 

128.318 RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farnished at the advertised rates. 1015 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 111 South Fourth Street. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of 
insuring and the premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its charter to 
ee dollar of surplus thus arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely 
mutual. 

The New York Report for 1870 shows that the assets of this Company are in the pro- 
portion of $1.59 to every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and 
Massachusetts under the present laws of those States. 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and 
recommended by many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it 
has a larger proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the 
United States. 

It was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance 
among members of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. ' 

i investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality 
of Friends is nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, 
taking as a basis for the comparison the records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in 
Philadelphia for seventy years, and the records of the Board of Health of the city for the 
same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safely, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &c., 
are not excelled by any company. 


Extract from “THe FRIEND.” 


‘This Institution is under the management of Friends whose well-known character entitles them to 
entire confidence. The useful and desirable objects of the Institution commend themselves to the notice 
and careful consideration of Friends.’’ 


The Company has also been referred to several times in terms of high commendation 
by the Friends’ Review. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, Philadelphia. | Richard Cadbury, Philadelphia. 
Joshua H. Morris, ” Henry Haines, 7 
Richard Wood, - T. Wistar Brown, . 
Wm. Hacker, ” Wm. 0. Longstreth, “ 


Chas. F, Ooffin, Richmond, Ind. 
The inducements offered by this Company make it very popular and easy to solicit tor 
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